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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 


FRONTISPIECE.—Colossal Scarabeus, sacred to Chepher (the Creator) ; period 
uncertain ; length, 5 feet; width 4 feet 93 inches; height, 2 feet 8 inches. 
Referred to at pages 18 and 25. 


PLATE I.—Three Name-bearing Scarabai (natural size; inscriptions enlarged) :— 


Fieure I bears the name of Chyfu, or Cheops (fourth dynasty), the 
builder of the Great Pyramid. (Page 21). 


Figure II bears the name of Ra-sha-f, Chephren (fourth dynasty), 
builder of the Second Pyramid. (Page 21). 


Fieure III béars the prenomen of Thothmes ITI (eighteenth dynasty). 
(Page 19). 


PLATE I1—Ficure I.—Pectoral Scarabeus (with wings), from the mummy 
of a lady, Ujavans. This Scarabeeus is partly of stone and 
partly of silver, and is ten inches in length. (Page 24). 


Fieure I1.—funeral Scarabeus, with figures of Isis, Osiris, and 
Nephthys. (Page 28). 


PLATE 111.—Puneral Scarabeus of Ani, with part of chapter 64 of the Ritual 
of the Dead (xatural size ; inscription enlarged). 


“Said by Ani, a woman :— 

“My heart to my mother, my heart in all its shapes, whether the gods 
stop me in perverseness or oppose me before the keeper of the balance ; 
thou art the being within me Chniim, keeping my limbs well; thou comest 
forth to the proper place. We return it to thee.” (Page 23). 


PLATE IV.—Warriage Scarabeus of Amenophis III and Queen Tail, inscribed 
as follows (natural size ; inscription enlarged) :— 


“The living Horus, the mighty bull crowned by Truth. Lord of the 
diadems, establisher of laws, tranquilliser of the upper and lower, golden 
hawk, greatly strong, smiter of the Satre! foreigners, king of the upper and 
lower country. Ranebma son of the Sun, Amenheth ruler of the Thebaid, 
giver of life, the chief royal lady Taii living; the name of her father (is) 
Inaa, the name of her mother (is) Tuaa, she is the wife of the powerful 
king, his frontiers in the South (reach) to Karu-i? land, on the north to 
Naharina.”? (Page 25). 
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THE SCARABAUS SACER, 
OR SACRED BEETLE OF THE EGYPTIANS. 
By CHARLES WOODROOFFE, B.A. 





Tue late President of this Society, always observant of natural 
objects, found on his last visit to Cannes several pellet-rolling 
beetles. Their habits at once interested him and he resolved to 
write a paper upon the insect, giving an account both of its 
natural history and of its employment and significance as an 
emblem among various peoples of antiquity. 

Ere he had time to carry out this intention he was taken 
from us, but before his death he gave directions that the notes 
collected by him should be handed over to another who would 
be able to do justice to the subject. 

Again death interfered and the work was put into my hands. 
Although unable adequately to cope with so large a subject I 
accepted the task, feeling that it was fit that some person not a 
stranger to the place should offer this tribute to the memory of 
one who will long be remembered in Winchester for the varied 
information and lucid expression of the scientific lectures which 
he gave, and still more for the earnestness with which he devoted 
himself to every plan for the promotion of the higher instruction 
and social improvement of those among whom he dwelt. 


In the Egyptian sculptures of beetles several species are 
‘represented. Osburn, in his Monumental History of Egypt, 
mentions four such species. Sir Gardner Wilkinson remarks 
that he distinguished three varieties, and says that the mode of 
representing these insects is somewhat arbitrary, but that the 
Scarabeus sacer of Linneeus far outnumbers the other species 
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and is often detailed with minute accuracy. All the beetles 
depicted on coffins in the Egyptian collections at Paris and 
Turin belong to this species and those inside the coffins and 
mummy cases not only accurately represent the form of the 
insect, but are also black like the beetle itself. Perhaps how- 
ever the Scarabei made of various materials, which are so 
frequently found in Egyptian tombs, afford us even more striking 
examples of minutely imitative art: many such specimens in the 
Khedive’s museum at Boulak are so exquisitely finished and so 
perfectly accurate that, if the colour were natural, no one except 
on close examination would pronounce them other than actual 
insects collected by a naturalist. Among these also the repre- 
sentations of the sacred beetle of Linneus constitute the vast 
majority. Some of the other species seem to have been selected 
for imitation on account of their ornamental appearance. Monsieur 
Caillaud discovered a beetle in the Senndr which he thought 
likely to be the original sacred beetle, because its golden green 
colour rendered it suitable for a solar emblem, and because he 
imagined that the Senndr was either the birth-place or one of 
the earliest settlements of the Hgyptian race. 

We are not however aware of any instance in which the 
Egyptians were influenced by the quality of colour in the choice 
of an emblem, nor is it a point on which ancient writers lay any 
stress. And we should infer from the intense architectural feeling 
of the Egyptians, their manner of constructing their tombs, the 
similarity of their religious ideas with those of Asiatic races, 
together with the fairness of their complexions and the type of 
their features as shown by paintings and sculptures still existing, 
that they were not of Central African origin. Moreover we have 
no evidence that the Egyptians penetrated far up the valley of 
the Nile in the earlier days of their national existence; the first 
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annexation of a district inhabited by negroes having apparently 
taken place towards the close of the Ancient Empire, and the final 
reduction of Nubia not being effected until the time of Usortesen I: 
thus it is hardly likely that the beetle originally venerated was of 
a species not found nearer to the Egyptian frontier than the 
Sennir.. We may therefore safely conclude that the first- 
mentioned beetle, the Scarabeus sacer of Linneeus (and Ateuchus 
_sacer of Weber) is the insect which was revered by the ancients. 
The following description of it is taken from the account of 
the insect and its habits given by Monsieur Mulsant (as quoted 
by Dr. Chenu in his work on the Coleoptera) who wrote from 
personal observation; details only interesting to the professed 
_ entomologist having been occasionally omitted, while some further 
matter has been introduced from English standard works and 
from observations made chiefly by Mr. Moggridge at Mentone. 
‘The sacred beetle is of a broad and rather flat form; its 
colour is black and, with the exception of the wing-cases, shining. 
The wing-cases are, on the contrary, rather dull; they are rayed 
longitudinally with six slight lines, and between the lines are 
dotted, depressed points, so small as often to be hardly visible. 
The hood has six tooth-like projections. Depressed points, 
rather larger than those on the wing-cases, adorn the head and 
there are two tubercles between the eyes with a depression in the 
middle. The thorax, somewhat convex, is marked in front with 
numerous small points, and is entirely surrounded by a narrow 
margin, crenelated behind. The legs are pretty thickly covered 
with hairs, and the feet consist of five tarsi. The foremost pair 
of legs are armed with four long teeth on their outer edge; the 
hindmost pair are unarmed, placed far apart and far back, and 
the final tarsi project from them at almost right angles. The 


male and female differ but slightly from one another, but the 
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male has the abdomen rather narrower than the female, the 
forelegs slighter, and the hind-legs more perceptibly curved. An 
oily secretion preserves the polish of the shell and prevents the 
soil in which the beetle works from adhering to it. The insect 
works only during the day, it only flies during the hottest hours, 
and with the chill of night it falls into a torpid state. 

The most striking feature of the natural history of the 
Scarabzeus consists in the way in which it prepares a receptacle 
for its eggs by enclosing them in a ball of dirt, which it after- 
wards buries; hence its common name of “pill-beetle.’ In 
making this pellet the beetle first raises its hinder parts, and 
depressing its head, sticks the teeth of its hood into the alluvial 
soil or excrementitious matter which it has selected, and so digs 
off in time a sufficient quantity for its purpose. Depositing an 
egg, if she have one to deposit, the beetle next forms the different 
pieces dug by her into a globe round the egg, using her forefeet, 
and rejecting with great care any straw or crude matter; as soon 
as this ball has attained the requisite size, she rolls it about so as 
thoroughly to consolidate the different parts and perfect the shape 
of the mass—a process soon accomplished—and then the hard work 
of rolling the pellet up to the place where it is to be buried begins. 
At this stage of the proceedings the male sometimes tenders his 
aid and shares with the female the labour of rolling, she pushing 
with her hind legs, having inserted the inner points (the final 
tarsi) with which they are furnished into the opposite sides of 
the pellet, thus rolling it as on an axle, while he, also walking 
backwards, pulls it along with his forefeet. Very frequently 
however the male contents himself with simply looking on. 

The male also occasionally helps the female in preparing the 
burrow in which the pellet is to be buried. This burrow the 
beetle always excavates at some distance up a bank, so that its 
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offspring may be secure from wet and be the better exposed to 
the warmth of the sun; consequently, the moving up hill of a 
mass often heavier than the beetle itself requires severe and 
continuous labour, and even when the pair both work at the task 
they are often obliged to struggle for a long time with the 
refractory pellet (which of course cannot be left for a moment, as 
it would at once roll down the hill) before they can bring it up 
to the burrow prepared to receive it. 

It has been alleged that when a beetle engaged in rolling its 
pellet fails to surmount the obstacles in its way, it will call its 
fellow beetles to its aid, and one such case is recorded as having 
been actually observed; but it seems more probable that the 
observer was misled into his idea of this gregarious habit of 
‘assistance, either by the help given by the male under such cir- 
cumstances, or by a supposition that other beetles which attempted 
to roll the pellet were doing so out of a feeling of benevolence 
which we cannot attribute to them, since it is certain that the 
beetles of this class, when they take in hand the rolling of their 
neighbours’ pellets, do so simply with a view to making use of 
the materials for their own purposes. They mostly attempt a 
theft of this kind when a fellow beetle, toiling over steep rough 
ground, has had the misfortune to let her pellet slip away from 
her. The original owner naturally resents this obliging assistance, 
and attacks the intruder. In a severe combat of this kind, which 
took place at Mentone, the clicking sound of the blows given by 
the beetles engaged was distinctly audible. In fact it is not 
more probable that the beetle which attempts to roll another 
beetle’s pellet intends any kind assistance by so doing, than that 
the hen which endeavours to sit on her neighbour’s eggs does so 
from pure benevolence; in each case the stranger wishes to 
satisfy her own instincts without regard to the feelings of the 
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bereaved parent. In like manner, on her,arrival at the burrow, 
the pellet-roller frequently finds another beetle in possession and. 
has to establish by force her title to the abode which she has 
with so much trouble excavated. 

As soon as she is safely in possession, if it be an egg-pellet 
which she has brought home, she at once buries her treasure well 
out of sight. If however the pellet does not contain an egg (for 
it is remarkable that these beetles make and roll pellets whether 
they have eggs to deposit or not) she only partially hides it in 
the soil and, although she may subsequently bury it more care- 
fully, for at least a day it is left half covered up and still visible. 
The object of making these eggless pellets is very uncertain, or 
indeed whether there is any object in it other than the satisfac- 
tion of the pellet-rolling instinct of the beetle. From the length 
of time however, as much sometimes as a fortnight, which the 
male and female have been known to spend together underground 
with eggless pellets, which were afterwards found half eaten, it 
has been suggested that these may perhaps be employed as food 
during the nuptial period. Perhaps they are designed to serve 
as food for the larvee when they begin to wander after they have 
eaten the pellets in which they were hatched. 

As the female Scarabeeus is the more industrious in the 
making and rolling of pellets and in excavating burrows, so 
is her affection for the pellet greater than that of the male: for 
if both be captured together with the ball containing their off- 
spring, on their being released the male will seek safety in flight, 
but the female will invariably go straight to her pellet, nor can 
she be prevailed upon to leave it except by force. So too, if night 
should overtake her before she has stowed away her treasure, she 
will remain holding it with her feet until she renews her labour 
in the morning. . Before the warmth of the day has begun these 
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beetles may often be found in a drowsy state thus embracing 
their pellets. 

The egg-pellets hatch out at the end of a period varying from 
ten to fifteen days after their being buried. 

The grub resembles those of other of the Scarabeida, as 
classed by Dejean. It is wrinkled and of a dirty white colour, 
the back slate-coloured and thinly dotted over with flexible hairs. 
Its existence is passed entirely underground as might be con- 
jectured from the curved form of its body which, clumsy as it 
appears and ill suited for passing over a plane surface, enables 
the insect to penetrate through the ground with facility. In 
thus boring its way the creature is materially assisted by stiff 
bristles on the lower part of its last segment which render it 
capable of a sort of spiral motion. 

The grub, nourished by the store of food laid up for it in the 
pellet, whose kindly shelter has sustained the life of the egg and 
has hatched it out, soon acquires sufficient strength to burrow 
further afield in search of fresh nutriment, and supports itself on 
roots and soil charged with excrementitious matter. The time 
which it spends in this stage varies according to circumstances 
but does not extend to a full year. During this period it is 
much exposed to the attacks of acari, which torment it even 
more, if possible, than they do the perfect insect. 

When the time comes for its transformation from the larva to 
the nymph, the grub forms for itself a kind of shell by cementing 
together grains of sand or other hard substances with its saliva, 
now become a glutinous secretion, and thus protected, relapses 
into a state of quiescence. The nymph possesses all the features 
of the perfect insect; and as such, it emerges after the short 
period necessary for the consolidation of its armour; so that the 
Scarabeeus sacer, as compared with some other of the Coleoptera, 
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which spend two years in the larva stage, may be said to pass 
rapidly through its transformations. 

The beetle dies as soon as it has provided for the continuance 
of its species, and the female may often be found dead either in 
or near the hole in which she has deposited her last pellet. 


The Egyptian name for the beetle was “chepher,” a word to 
which our English “chafer” appears to be allied. From the 
same root we have the Coptic “chorbi,” a graving tool, and 
“chereb,” an image, words which suggest a like origin for the 
Greek “xapaBos,” the Latin “scarabeus,” and the French 
“escarbot.” “Chepher” in ancient Egyptian means also “to be” 
(in its strongest sense) and “ to beget,” thus expressing the double 
‘idea of existence in transformation and existence in causation ; 
and, as expressing these ideas of Self Existence and Creative Power, 
the term was used by the Egyptians both as the name of a 
separate deity and in combination with other divine names. This 
may be illustrated by the following phrases taken from Records 
of the Past and from the Ritual of the Dead. Of “Chepher” in 
its first meaning, the Self-Existent, we find: “Who alone exalteth 
himself in beauty ;” “ Whose substance is self, otherwise eternally 
existent.” In the second meaning, of Creative Power: “Chepra 
in his boat, at whose command the gods were made.” “Causing 
all things which are, to exist in thy name of Athom Chepra.” 
The thirtieth chapter of the Ritual of the Dead, entitled: “ How 
a person avoids that his heart be taken from him,” consists of a 
prayer supposed to be said by the deceased for the restoration of 
his heart, that is to say, for new life; and he is represented 
adoring a Scarabzeus, the emblem of the ever-existent Creator, 
who alone could impart to him the desired gift. The beetle itself, 
being thus employed to symbolize the abstract sense of the verb 
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with which its name was identical in sound, must therefore be 
considered the emblem of all generative self-existence. 

The deity whose name was Chepher was not genealogically 
connected with any of the other Egyptian deities, and it is worthy 
of observation that the Assyrians also held the existence of a 
deity, apart from those of their mythology, whom they styled: 
“The God who created himself,” and this deity they considered to 
be the sole supreme. 

Moses, not knowing what name to give to his nation as the 
name of the God under whose sanction he was to lead them out 
of Egypt, the phrase “I AM ” was selected as being at once a 
worthy name and one which the Hebrews would understand. In 
it we have the equivalent of Chepher, the Existent. That the 
Hebrews so regarded it evidently appears by their having at the 
earliest opportunity made a golden calf and worshipped it, say- 
ing: “This be thy god, O Israel, which brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt.” This shews that they held a symbolical connec- 
tion between the God “I AM” and a calf, just as the Egyptians 
held such connection between Chepher and their Scarabzus- 
marked sacred bulls, Apis and Mnevis. 

Now, since an Egyptian divine name was chosen to express 
the attributes of Deity to the Hebrew mind at such a crisis, it is 
evident that the name chosen would not be a title of minor 
importance, and we may therefore conclude that both the word 
Chepher and the symbol of the Scarabeeus expressed to the 
Egyptians those attributes of Divine nature which they regarded 
with the very highest reverence. Accordingly the Scarabzeus in 
its modified forms was employed as the emblem of the principal 
deities only. 

Not less remarkable than the sublimity of the truth symbolized 
by, and the high reverence paid to, this emblem is the extreme 
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antiquity of its employment. The fact that the beetle-mark was 
one of the necessary marks of a sacred bull indicates the priority 
of the Scarabeus as an emblem to the worship of Apis; and 
there is every reason to believe- Manetho’s statement that this 
worship was introduced by a king of the second dynasty, as the 
Apis is frequently represented on monuments coeval with the 
pyramids. 

The derivation of the Coptic words for “an image” and “a 
graving tool” from the root “chephr” renders it probable that 
the Scarabeeus was the favourite subject sculptured by the 
Egyptians at a very remote period. We have specimens of such 
sculptured beetle-stones, intended to be worn as signets, which 
were made in the third dynasty, and it is not likely that the 
Scarabeeus would be used as a personal ornament on its first 
introduction as a religious emblem. Of this introduction we have 
no mention or trace in any records, so that there is reason to 
believe that the symbol was coeval with the earliest and most 
simple forms of Egyptian religion. 

The different cities of Egypt had their special deities; thus 
Ptah was supreme at Memphis, Ra at Heliopolis, Amon at 
Thebes; but this diversity must not be considered to indicate 
any sectarianism in religion; since it arose from the habit of the 
Egyptians who, holding the unity of Divine nature, did not 
originally intend to express different beings by these different names 
but only different qualities or attributes. The attribute however 
of eternal creative power, the central truth of Egyptian faith, 
was too important to be ever overlooked; consequently these 
principal deities, Ptah, Ra, Amon, Hor-Hat, etc., were all sym- 
bolized by the Scarabzeus either in its natural form or in some 
modified form. 

Thus, while to many of the sacred animals only local honours 
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were paid, the reverence of the Scarabzeus was universal, and in 
every age, in every city, whatever dynasty reigned, whatever 
alterations were introduced into Egyptian religion (whether by 
heresies brought from abroad or subtle refinements invented at 
home) through all the centuries of the Egyptian Empire, no 
change, until the advent of Christianity, ever shook the firm hold 
which this emblem held over the affections of the people among 
whom it continued, up to almost the last moment of their national 
existence, to be one of the most frequent and most honoured 
emblems of Deity. 

Apollodorus, accounting for the veneration with which the 
Scarabeeus was regarded, says that this insect presents the 
appearance of rays, that it has thirty fringes answering to the 
number of days occupied by the sun in passing through each 
sign of the Zodiac, that its motions in rolling its globe resemble 
those of the sun moving the world, that it is of the male sex 
only ; and that, for these reasons, it is sacred to the sun and is 
symbolic of a Self-Creator, a Father, a Birth, and the World. 
Pliny also thought that it was worshipped because of its habit of 
rolling globes, itself going backwards. 

Unisexuality was necessary, according to Egyptian ideas, to 
an emblem of eternity, or, as they imagined it, self-generation ; 
and they considered other creatures unisexual besides the Scara- 
beeus; such were the vulture and the mythical pheenix. The 
ichneumon on the contrary, as Aulian says, was held to be male 
and female, in accordance with the nature of the Infinite Spirit, 
of whom Synesius writes: “Thou art the father and thou art the 
mother, thou art male and female.” 

It is rather to be supposed therefore that these opinions as 
to the sex of animals were invented after the adoption of the 
animals as religious emblems, and not that they were the causes 
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of such adoption. Not less evidently subsequent to the intro- 
duction of the sacred beetle as a symbol are the theories of its 
rayed clypeus presenting the appearance of solar rays, and of the 
thirty fringes (the tarsi) answering to the number of days occupied 
by the sun in traversing each sign of the Zodiac. 

But in the rolling of the globe we have a characteristic of a 
very different kind, a peculiar feature which would strike even a 
careless observer as something extraordinary: and the frequency 
with which the beetle and a globe are represented together 
renders it the more probable that it was in this particular quality 
of making and rolling a sphere that the insect was thought 
typical of Deity. 

The Egyptians having observed in nature the universal birth 
of creatures from eggs, and deeming that the earthly had in 
every case its heavenly archetype, proceeded to carry this theory 
of oval generation into the spiritual world. Thus, in the Ritual 
of the Dead, we find that the new birth of the spirit of man 
was supposed to be effected by means of an egg, whose growth, 
and life, and reception of breath are equivalent to the regeneration 
of the spirit. The egg adopted as typical of this spiritual egg 
was that of the goose, the qualities of spirit being supposed to 
accord with those of a bird, and perhaps an aquatic bird was 
chosen on account of the connection which the Egyptians 
believed to exist between Noum or Cneph, the spiritual existence, 
and water. 

Since then all existences proceeded from eggs, what could be 
the egg of the Creator, the Hver-Hxistent? and how could his 
procession from an egg be -reconciled with the eternity of his 
existence ? The Egyptians imagined the universe to be a hollow 
sphere, of which the earth formed a section, the hemisphere 
above being the vault of heaven, while the lower hemisphere 
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constituted Amenti, the unknowable region, through which the 
sun at night, and the departed soul at the night of death, alike 
had to pass. 

Here then was an egg capacious enough for deity; but, 
although Ptah, the Demiurge, was supposed to proceed from 
this egg of the universe, he was also its maker and as such he 
is represented in statuettes in the act of making a globe. 

The Egyptians thus considering the globe of the universe, 
which deity was ever making and from which deity was ever 
proceeding, as the actual means of divine self-generation (the 
only mode, according to their ideas, of eternal existence) their 
creative, ever-existent deity had for its essential attribute, 
‘globe-making. 

Further, probably to account for the movements of the sun, 
moon and stars, the Egyptians believed the outer sphere of the 
universe to be constantly in motion; and a relief at Phil 


accordingly shews Ptah with a globe, seated on a potter’s wheel, 
and accompanied by the inscription:—“Ptah Tatanen, the 
father of the beginnings, moving the egg of the sun and moon, 
first of the gods of the Upper World.” Thus, in issuing from a 
globe, making a globe, and moving or rolling a globe, the 
Scarabeeus possessed a combination of qualities which rendered 
it of all creatures, and it alone, capable of symbolizing to the 
Egyptian mind the self-generative Creator. 

From this emblematic significance, of which generation is the 
central point, the meanings of a father and a birth are naturally 
derived. The further meaning, the world, is less obvious, but 
the Scarabzeus was not used to express this until a comparatively 
late period when its introduction may be accounted for by a 
Pantheistic confusion between the Creator and the creature. 

The dedication of the insect to the sun, mentioned by Apollo- 
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dorus, may be explained by the fact that, although the Egyptians 
never altogether ceased to worship Ptah (their ancient demiurgic 
deity of whom the Scarabeeus was the especial emblem) and 
although they continued to style Chepher: “Him who alone 
createth himself,’ they also at a very remote date became 
worshippers of the sun: and regarding it as the direct cause 
of life, seeing also in its daily rising and setting an accordance 
with perpetual divine self-generation, they attributed to the solar 
deities the emblem, together with the qualities, of their more 


ancient god. 


The imitation Scarabzi called “beetle-stones” furnish us 
with one of the most frequent and best known modes of the 
employment of our emblem. The Egyptian beetle-stones vary 
very much both in size and material: some of them not being 
more than a quarter of an inch long, while others are over life- 
size, and a few may be styled almost colossal.* 

The Egyptians of the Ancient and Middle Empires worked 
such intractable materials as granite and basalt by some means 
with which we are not acquainted. The evidence of antiquity 
renders it almost certain that the chisels used by them were made 
of hardened bronze, a theory doubted by the earlier Egyptologists 
but one which since the discovery of phosphor bronze we may 
well believe. 

- However this may be, they seem rarely to have employed the 
tools with which they sculptured their great monumental works 
for the engraving of small objects; and they usually made their 
beetle-stones of pottery or steaschist, which they engraved with 


a stone point and then covered with a vitreous glaze which was 





* The Beetle-stone represented in the Frontispiece is 5ft. long, 4ft. 92in. wide, 
and 2ft. 8in. high. 
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a much prized article of commerce and sometimes rivals the 
turquoise in the soft beauty of its colour. These very ancient 
beetle-stones seldom exceed the average size of the natural 
insect: some in basalt and other hard stones have been attributed 
to this era, and, as we know that the Egyptians of those times 
possessed mechanical means of incising green and brown basalt 
and rose granite, we are not at liberty to deny their authenticity 
wholesale, although genuine specimens must be considered ex- 
tremely rare. 

During the New Empire beetle-stones began to be more 
frequently made of serpentine, cornelian and other hard stones, 
but it was not until the advance of the art of gem engraving 
under the Ptolemies that the finest specimens, made of the 
‘hardest stones and of gems, became at all frequent. 

It was at this period that most of the Scarabsei made of hard 
material, and bearing on the reverse the names of kings of 
the earlier dynasties, were made. ‘These were probably not 
intended to be forgeries for the purpose of deception but were 
made, in gratification of popular taste, as proud memorials of 
Egyptian greatness in the glorious times of the victorious 
monarchs; thus the cartouches of Thothmes III (Plate I, Fig. 3) 
and Rameses the Great were among those most frequently engraved 
on these exquisite Greco-Egyptian gems. Under the Ptolemies 
was first introduced the custom of engraving the reverse of a 
beetle-stone with a portrait or other subject of ideal beauty 
instead of with the ancient mystic symbols of hieroglyphic. 

Beetle-stones made of limestone, stained green, are the 
commonest of all kinds and belong to every age. 

The Egyptians wore the beetle-stone on rings and necklaces, 
many of which have come down to us in their original state. 


The rings are of the most simple description, often consisting of 
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a mere wire run through the stone, and if the metal work be 
more elaborate the beetle-stone is still left without setting and 
free to turn on a pivot; so that the wearer could turn the 
beetle-shaped back outwards when the ring was on, and could 
use the reverse as a signet when it was taken off. Many of the 
beetle-stones attached to necklaces of beads have also an engraved 
reverse, and it has been conjectured that signets were thus worn 
previous to the adoption of signet rings. Necklace Scarabei 
however often bore no inscription but were exact imitations of 
the natural insect in every part. One of the most beautiful of such 
beetles forms the pendant of the necklace of Aahotep, a queen 
who lived at the end of the seventeenth dynasty; the legs of 
this beetle are so minutely correct that one might believe them 
to have been cast from life and they are soldered on to the body, 
which is of solid gold, with a joining so fine as to be hardly 
perceptible; the corselet and elytra are covered with blue enamel, 
of which the cloissons form gold lines in imitation of the 
natural markings of the insect. This Scarabzeus with the neck- 
lace to which it is attached and with a considerable quantity of 
equally artistic jewellery, was discovered by Monsieur Mariette 
and forms part of the treasures of the Khedive’s Museum at 
Boulak near Cairo. 

For the sake of convenience we may classify Egyptian beetle- 
stones under the heads:—Name-bearing, Religious, Funeral, 
Pectoral, and Historic. 

Among Name-bearing beetle-stones the most important are 
those engraved with the names of kings, and these are easily 
distinguishable from the names of private persons because 
around the hieroglyphics which compose a royal name is 
invariably engraved an oval ring. ‘This oval is called the 


“cartouche” and was considered by Apollodorus to be a 
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modification of the serpent with its tail in its mouth, an 
emblem of eternity. 

The practice of engraving beetle-stones with the names of 
former monarchs was not confined to the age of the Ptolemies. 
Notwithstanding the uncertainty caused by this habit there are 
in different collections specimens of great antiquity which we 
have reason to suppose coeval with the kings whose names they 
bear. Three such beetle-stones made of schist or pottery 
enamelled are particularly interesting both on account of their 
being remnants of a very remote age and because they bear the 
names of the kings who caused the pyramids of Ghizeh to be 
built. 

One bearing the name of Chufu, or Cheops, the builder of the 
most northern and largest of the pyramids is in the British 
Museum (Plate I, Figure 1). Another, in the same collection, 
bears the name of Chephren (Plate I, Figure 2) who built the 
second pyramid which almost equals in size that of his prede- 
cessor. And the third, in the Boulak Museum, has on it the 
cartouche of Menkaura or Mencheres, the builder of the third 
and least gigantic pyramid. 

Other beetle-stones of Menkaura exist in considerable 
numbers and his was one of the names frequently engraved on 
such stones in after ages, probably on account of his reputation 
as a religious reformer; but the specimen at Boulak has on it a 
border of a pattern peculiar to the most ancient times and is 
therefore more likely to be authentic than any of the others. 
Beetle-stones of a succession of kings from this time to the 
end of the sixth dynasty have come down to us. From the end 
of the sixth to the beginning of the eleventh dynasty an 
extraordinary gap occurs in Egyptian history and no beetle- 
stones display cartouches of the monarchs of that mysterious 
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period. From the beginning of the eleventh dynasty the royal 
name-bearing Scarabeus continued in use down to the latter 
days of the Roman Empire. One of the latest, a fine beetle- 
stone made of marble, has on it the name of the Emperor 
Antoninus engraved in hieroglyphic. 

The names of queens also sometimes occur on beetle-stones 
but they are far more rare than those of kings, and the more 
common among them are the names of queens who were regent 
either during a minority or when their husbands were absent on 
warlike expeditions. Thus there are beetle-stones bearing the 
name of Hatasu, regent at the beginning of the reign of 
Thothmes III; of Taii, the wife of Amenophis III, who seems 
to have been a queen of unusual importance ; and of Nefreari, the 
wife of Rameses II, who probably managed the affairs of state 
while Rameses was absent and engaged in the series of conquests 


which have rendered his name so famous. The large number 
of beetle-stones of regents, whether kings or queens, and the 


diversity of places in which they have been found renders it very 
probable that they were used by officials for sealing state 
documents with the royal name. 

“ Religious” is the term applied by Monsieur Mariette to the 
beetle-stones which are almost invariably found on the little 
finger of the left hand of mummies of the eleventh dynasty, 
and generally on those of the eighteenth. ~They are not however 
by any means confined to these periods. These beetle-stones are 
sometimes fastened on with a wire of gold, silver, or copper, but 
more often they are kept in place by a simple thread: they were 
intended to symbolize the new life which awaits the righteous and 
to this the inscription, whether it be a religious symbol, or a 
short sentence, usually refers. According to Egyptian ideas the 


engraving of a Scarabeeus in intaglio, whether it were for actual 
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use as a signet or not, added virtue to the emblem; for the seal 
which without waste to itself could reproduce an infinite number 
of similar images was considered symbolic of regeneration, and 
as a hieroglyphic it denoted cycles of years ; two ideas which we 
often find in combination. Thus the engraved bectle-stone, 
whether worn by the living or placed on the finger of the dead, 
may be regarded as a reduplicated emblem of eternal regeneration 
by Ever-Existent Creative Power. Ailian says that beetle-stone 
rings were worn by the Egyptian soldiery: their being however 
so generally found on mummies would seem to indicate that the 
use of them was not confined to any particular caste: perhaps 
’ they were worn on attaining the age of puberty as emblematic of 
generativeness and hence of virile qualities such as courage, etc., 
which later writers have given as meanings of the Scarabeeus 
emblem. 

Funeral beetle-stones are large Scarabeei made of hard stone, 
sometimes without inscription, sometimes with a heart-shaped 
base; one in the Boulak Museum has a heart in low relief 
carved on its reverse ; another in the British Museum is engraved 
with the figures of Isis, Osiris, and Nephthys (Plate II, Fig. 2) : 
but most often the funeral beetle-stones are inscribed with the 
whole or parts of the twenty-sixth, the thirtieth, or the sixty- 
fourth chapter of the Ritual of the Dead (Plate IIT). Of these the 
thirtieth is the commonest : we have already mentioned that the 
title of this chapter is: “ How a person avoids that his heart be 
taken away from him in Amenti,” and the vignette shows the 
deceased adoring a Scarabeeus: the rubrical direction orders that 
this chapter is to be said over a Scarabzeus of hard stone which 
is to be washed over with gold and put in the place of the heart ; 
a phylactery is then to be made and anointed with oil and the 


words: “ My heart is my mother, my heart is my transformation,” 
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are to be said over it with magic. The practice of putting a 
Scarabzeus in the place of the heart, which along with the viscera 
was taken out of the body to be embalmed and put into a 
funeral jar, first began in the twenty-fifth dynasty ; but the 
funeral Scarabzei were seldom used under the Pharaohs, whereas 
even the poorest mummies of the Ptolemaic period invariably 
contain them. 

Pectoral beetle-stones differ entirely in form from any of the 
former kinds: they have wide out-spread wings (Plate II, Fig. 1), 
generally detached from the body of the beetle, and are never 
engraved: if the body of the beetle be of terra-cotta the wings 
are of the same material ; if it be of stone, the wings are made 
of metal; generally both wings and body are of blue pottery. 
The position of the pectoral, as its name indicates, is over the 
breast of the mummy, sometimes as pendant to a bead necklace ; 
more frequently, as part of the network of beads which forms 
the outer covering of the bandages in which the mummy is 
enveloped ; while in some cases the pectoral is placed next to 
the flesh itself. 

Monsieur Mariette tells us that these Scarabeei with outspread 
wings were emblematic of the rising sun; or, spiritually 
interpreted, of the soul entering into the region of eternal light. 
Sometimes, instead of a pectoral Scarabzeus, a mummy is adorned 
with a pectoral consisting of a sort of imitation temple facade 
with a Scarabzeus in relief either in the centre or over the cornice, 
and Isis and Nephthys in adoration, a representation of different 
form but similar meaning. 

Historic beetle-stones are almost if not quite confined to the 
reign of Amenophis III. They are all large specimens made of 
hard stone covered with glaze: perhaps the most interesting of 
them is that which bears the inscription; ‘The life of Horus, the 
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really strong bull, the sovereign of the two regions, support of 
the laws and. preserver of the country, the Horus triumphant 
and great by his prowess, conqueror of the Asiatics, king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Ra-ma-neb, Son of the Sun, Ameno- 
phis IIT, Giver of Life. The Queen Taii, the living. Reckoning 
of the lions brought from Asia by his Majesty, to wit, from the 
year I up to the year X untamed lions a hundred and two.” 

Another of these stones (Plate IV) has an inscription which 

after a long panegyric on Amenophis, continues: “The chief 
royal lady Taii living; the name of her father Iuaa, the name 
of her mother Tuaa. She is the wife of the powerful king, his 
frontiers in the South Karu-i land, on the North Naharina.” Karu 
was the Egyptian name for the Gallas, and Naharina for 
Mesopotamia. 

Besides the beetle-stones classed under these heads, there 
are others,- such as the colossal Scarabeeus in the British 
Museum, five feet in length (Frontispiece) sacred to Chepher: 
also smaller specimens which are supposed to have been used as 
passes for admission, a use the origin of which it is easy to infer 
from the ancient habit of entrusting confidential servants with a 
signet. 

It has also been conjectured that beetle-stones were used as 
currency; but the ways in which we know that they were 
employed suffice to account even for the enormous number which 
have come down to our times, without this hypothesis. 

But the beetle-stone was not the only mode in which the 
Scarabeeus was represented in Egyptian ceremonial. As the 

emblem of the Creator, Self-Existent, it formed the head-dress or 
crest of the infant—usually called “ embryonic””—Ptah: and the 
same deity was symbolized by a Scarabzeus forming the head of 
a human body. LHqually as an emblem of Ptah, under whose 
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protection the head and the feet of man were supposed to be, a 
black Scarabeeus with a globe was often figured inside a mummy 
case, and sometimes outside also, both at the crown and at the 
feet. Round the outer sides of a coffin generally ran a series of 
pictures, illustrative of the journey of the sun in his boat, intended 
also to apply to the kindred journey of the soul; and one of 
these scenes shews a Scarabzeus with a globe often inscribed with 
the name Ra, and Isis and Nephthys in adoration on either side 
of the beetle; a mystic representation which, as we have seen, was 
also employed as a pectoral and symbolizes the regeneration of 
the sun, or the new life imparted by the Creator to the soul of 
the just. 

Still connected with this idea of creative or regenerative 
power, we find sacred beetles as headings of stele or funeral 
tablets ; sometimes alone, but more often in combination with 
other emblems, such as the sacred bull of Osiris, the vivifier. 

The covers, both inner and outer, of mummy cases display 
abundance of gaily-painted Scarabeei; sometimes there are as 
many as eight on a single specimen. These Scarabeei are figured 
in varied and modified forms and adorned with rams’ heads, 
hawks’ heads, horns, or other monstrosities. Such representations 
are not however to be considered as simply whimsical, for they 
were intended to symbolize different attributes of deity just as, 
by its quaint combination of the features of different animals, 
the medizval painting at Winchester College is intended to 
exhibit the characteristic qualities of a trusty servant. 

Representations of the Scarabeeus have been found among 
Assyrian remains ; the beetle-stones so found are mostly Egyptian 
and of the eighteenth dynasty, a period during which the 
Kgyptians succeeded in holding tributary the principal cities of 
Assyria. Layard mentions a specimen engraved on the reverse 
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with a lion springing on a stag, or wild goat, as displaying a 
subject probably Assyrian; but a beetle-stone in the Boulak 
Museum has on it a similar engraving of a lion pulling down an 
antelope. 

More evidently original in motive are the bronze cups and 
dishes decorated with patterned bands and a Scarabzeus in the 
centre; and cubes of metal, supposed to have been used as 
weights, which have a beetle incised on one of their sides. 

With our present limited knowledge of Assyrian mythology 
we are unable to decide what was intended by the Scarabzeus 
_ thus figured on these bronzes, or whether the sacred beetle was 
- anciently a native Assyrian emblem. Whether it were so or not, 
_ it is very probable that the Assyrians, having once learnt the 
Egyptian meaning of the symbol, would retain it in the same 
sense ; for their religion, like that of Egypt, was pervaded with 
solar idolatry; they also styled their creative deity the “Self- 
Existent,” and that their ideas of cosmology were akin to those of 
the Egyptians seems to be plainly shewn by these opening lines 
of the inscription of Samas Rimmon: “To Adar, the courageous 
lord of mighty chiefs, the lord, the hero of the gods, the roller 
of the globe of heaven and earth.” 

The Pheenicians made beetle-stones in great numbers: their 
favourite materials were green and brown jasper, and the intagli 
cut upon them shew considerable skill in gem engraving, an art 
which they are supposed to have learnt from the Assyrians whose 
style they copied. The subjects engraved are either deities 
or animals: of deities, most commonly Hercules, or perhaps 
his oriental equivalent Izdubar, who by his descent into Hades 
and subsequent return shews a certain resemblance to the 
Egyptian Osiris: among animals, the bull, the lion, and the 
sphinx are the most frequently represented, 
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The number of such stones found with their settings in the 
burying grounds of the Phcenicians shews that they, like the 
Egyptians, wore the beetle-stone on a pivot ring as a personal 
ornament and buried it with the dead. The custom of wearing 
this kind of amulet may have been introduced into Pheenicia by 
the Hyksos, who, De Rougé thinks, derived the elements of the 
alphabet from the Egyptian cursive writing and brought them 
into Pheenicia; or it may have come in during one of the many 
occupations of Phcenicia and the neighbouring coast and islands 
by the Egyptians, which took place at intervals from the time 
of Thothmes III down to the reign of Rameses the Great. 

In Etruria, although other representations of the Scarabzeus 
are totally wanting, beetle-stones of three very distinct kinds 
have been found. These are, imitations of Egyptian beetle- 
stones or specimens actually imported from Egypt ; beetle-stones 
of Greek workmanship, usually called Greco-Htruscan; and the 
Etruscan beetle-stones proper, which are of purely native origin. 

The first class have been sufficiently described under the head 
of Egyptian beetle-stones. With regard to the origin of the 
second class, even before the foundation of Rome, a large part of 
Southern Italy was already occupied by Greek colonists, who 
brought with them into Magna Grecia the artistic genius of their 
race. To them and their descendants, the Htruscans were 
doubtless indebted for many of their finer works of art: 
considering however the extensive commerce carried on between 
Etruria and Greece, it seems far from improbable that some of 
the Greco-Etruscan beetle-stones may have been imported direct 
from Greece. At any rate, the Greeks were acquainted with the 
religious veneration attached by some of their neighbours to the 
Scarabzeus, for Aristophanes in his “ Hirené ” introduces the habits 
of the beetle and brings it on to the stage in a comical way as 
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the Pegasus on which an ambassador is to mount up to the 
abode of Zeus, a piece of fun which would be pointless indeed 
unless addressed to an audience who understood the superstitions 
connected with the insect. The Greco-Htruscan gems rank very 
high as works of art: they are usually cut out of fine yellow 
sards and engraved with subjects from Greek mythology, often 
accompanied by a Greek legend giving the names of the deities 
or heroes represented. 

The most interesting class, from a historical point of view, 
are the purely Htruscan beetle-stones: they are almost always 
made of red cornelian and engraved on the reverse after a rude 
fashion with a series of holes drilled out so as to represent the 
forms of men or animals; the engraved subject is usually 
‘surrounded with a line pattern of simple but elegant design, cut 
with a graving point. This guilloche is left unpolished while 
the figures, on the contrary, are polished to the highest degree. 

A marked peculiarity in Htruscan beetle-stones consists in 
their conventional form so unlike that of the insect itself: the 
back instead of being broad and flat has a narrow, convex shape 
like that of a shrimp and it is only by the head and by the 
lines engraved to represent the wing-cases and legs that we 
perceive that a beetle was the subject of representation. 

Like other ancient peoples the Htruscans wore the beetle- 
stone on necklaces and on pivot rings: the metal work of both 
is often of elaborate design; one of the most appropriate being a 
gold ram’s head on each side of the stone, a device employed 
alike for rings and for the pendant of a necklace. 

The subjects engraved consist usually of figures of deities 
and heroes or of animals. As among the Phcenicians, Hercules 
is the deity most frequently figured ; while, among animals, the 
grotesque chimera often grins horribly on the reverse of an 
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Etruscan gem. The Etruscans especially affected dualism in 
their mythological representations ; thus, two masks back to back, 
two horses facing the spectator and turning their heads in 
opposite directions, two winged sphinxes, are subjects commonly 
met with on their beetle-stones. 

While the subjects figured and the style of the engravings 
would lead us to suppose that the Htruscans derived the use of 
the beetle-stone from Pheenicia; the extraordinary resemblance 
of their habits and religious ideas to those of the Egyptians 
would, on the contrary, incline us to believe that they adopted 
the Scarabeeus direct from Egypt. 

Thus the Etruscan paintings evidence a firm belief in the 
immortality of the soul, and an elaborate theory (similar to 
that held in Egypt) concerning the various phases through which - 
it was to pass on entering upon a fresh stage of existence. As 
a consequence of this belief they, like the Egyptians, decorated 
their tombs with the highest skill at their command. Not less 
curious is it that the Htruscans employed many of the Egyptian 
emblems, such as an eye resembling the eye of Osiris; a ram’s 
head, the emblem of Noum or Cneph; and the lotus and papyrus, 
the first a plant not indigenous in Italy, and the latter, although 
growing in the present day in one river in Sicily, having probably 
been imported thither, and not having been found in any of the 
waters which rise in the Apennines. 

The Htruscans, like the Egyptians, possessed a priestly caste 
which exercised almost supreme power in secular as well as 
religious affairs and maintained the institution of mysteries 
which held a position in the Htruscan civil and religious polity 
not less important than in that of Egypt. 

The circumstance that. the bronzes and works in pottery 
made by-the Htruscans on their first arrival in Italy are 
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undistinguishable from similar Assyrian works indicates that 
they were already acquainted with Assyrian or Phoenician science 
when they migrated into Italy ; while the small trace of Assyrian 
influence in their religious symbolism seems only to be accounted 
for by the supposition that they were already so imbued with 
Egyptian doctrine as to be unwilling to accept any important 
modification of its teachings. It seems therefore probable 
_ that the emblem of the Scarabeus bore the same or nearly 
equivalent meanings in Etruria and in Egypt. 

With the increase of Roman power, and the consequent 
decline of the Etruscan religious system, the beetle-stone 
gradually fell into disuse; and the custom of wearing stones of 
this form ceased in the last days of the Roman Republic. 

When the Egyptian religion, not only dead but in hideous 
and revolting decay, was imported into Rome under the Emperor 
Hadrian, the fashion of wearing beetle-stones was again revived 
in Italy ere the Scarabzeus as a religious emblem finally lapsed 
into oblivion. 

At the present day in Italy a beetle-stone ring is popularly 
supposed to bring long life to the wearer, a superstition in which 
the ancient meaning of existence as eternity of life may still be 
traced: while in Egypt the idea of existence in generation, even 
after all these centuries, attaches to the Scarabeus, and the 
unfortunate insect, no longer deity but victim, is mashed up and 
eaten: in porridge by many a childless wife. 

To exhaust a subject involving so many and such interesting 
questions would be almost impossible, and it only remains for us 
to conclude this sketch with the hope that it may help to draw 
attention to some of those problems of the past which, after 
ages of vague speculation, seem at last likely to be brought 
within the limits of historical certainty. 
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